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curious tables of bronze, perhaps of the Augustan period, which contained, 
in the Umbrian language, the acts of a corporation of twelve priests called 
the Attidian Brotherhood. The tables give minute directions for the per- 
formance of sacrifical rites with prayers, but without citation of the legends 
relating to the deities invoked. As the author points out, an interesting 
parallel may be drawn between the ancient and modern rituals ; but the 
resemblances disclosed are generic, and not especially relative to the feast 
at Gubbio. The ceremonies are exhibited by good illustrations. 

W. W. Newell. 



NOTES -ON PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

In an essay abounding in comparative material, under the title " Die 
kosmologischen und kosmogonischen Vorstellungen primitiver Volker " 
(Munchen, pp. 39, Sonderabdruck aus dem Corresp. Bl. der deutschen an- 
throp. Gesellschaft, 1897, No. 10), F. v. Adrian examines the cosmological 
and cosmogonic conceptions of primitive races. The writer observes that 
since myths have been examined from the psychologic point of view, these 
have been found to be, not metaphors or results of linguistic confusion, but 
veritable and literal expressions of a manner of representation founded in 
the nature of human intelligence. Occurring in every stage of culture, myths 
are especially original and abundant among the simpler peoples, whose life 
they entirely control. They are not to be regarded as products of uncon- 
trolled imagination, but as essays intended to satisfy the demand for causal 
explanation of the world, regarded as the result of voluntary acts of living 
beings, or natural objects which no boundaries separate from mankind. 
The cosmogonic and cosmologic ideas rest on the transfer to external 
nature of internal experiences opinions derived from experience ; their uni- 
formity involves a certain identity in the laws of primitive association. In 
examining cosmologic myths he remarks, what in the pages of this Journal 
has often been pointed out, the deficiencies in the record. The separation 
of heaven and earth is exhibited by examples from early races ; traces 
exist also in Greek literature. To simple folk, sun and moon are persons, 
who act as beings controlled by sexual and other impulses might be ex- 
pected to act. In South Australia, even to-day, natives ask the sun to 
stand still until some end is attained. The sun and moon, however, are 
often only objects. Representations of rain and storm are also examined. 
In East Africa, Khonds regard storms as quarrels of warriors. In this re- 
gard the ideas have abundant parallels in German mythology. Cosmogo- 
nies rest on the same guiding motives, the characteristic idea being that 
the world is " made " by men, beasts, or personified objects. Heroes of 
primitive peoples are also transformers. Here are found traces of human 
whims, as traces of art and malice are not wanting. Like character 
appears in the Melanesian creator, as described by Codrington. The 
explanation may be that the primal idea is, not to explain the final cause, 
but to present the product as the result of purely personal action. From 
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this point of view may be considered the myths connected with stealing of 
fire ; the Greek Prometheus also seems to have had the reputation of sly- 
ness and artifice. The writer enforces the observation made so often in 
this Journal of the deficiency of record, and observing that " while the 
American ethnographers in active emulation daily unfold new psychologic 
horizons, knowledge of the spiritual life of African races is almost station- 
ary. He is of opinion that the resemblance of psychologic motives requires 
great attention to generic sequence in establishing identity of origins be- 
tween parallel myths. The essay forms an excellent addition to that on 
verbal superstitions (Uber Wortaberglauben) issued in the same journal 
of the German Anthropological Society for 1896. 

In a pamphlet on "The Language used in Talking to Domestic Ani- 
mals," reprinted from the " American Anthropologist " for March and 
April, 1897 (pp. 47), Prof. H. Carrington Bolton gathers terms of address 
from many countries. The expressions in question, forming a peculiar 
language composed of monosyllabic and dissyllabic words usually repeated 
in groups of two or three, ordinarily consist, not of imitations of the cries 
of the animals, but of sounds better adapted to human organs. The cus- 
tom is prevalent throughout the civilized and uncivilized world, but the 
terms exhibit great variation. While in addressing the dog, man uses 
ordinary speech, in commanding the movements of horses, cattle, etc., he 
employs a variety of terms never used to his fellows ; these combine inar- 
ticulate sounds and musical calls, including clicks, and sounds not easily 
noted. In some lands the calls to animals, as well as their names, are 
imitations of those used by the animals. The speech of children, espe- 
cially, shows in the names employed imitation of the voices of the crea- 
tures. That the earliest calls were the names of the animals is illustrated 
by some common cries familiar in the United States. Professor Bolton 
separately presents the names assigned to each animal, giving those of 
many other countries, as well as appellations common in America. As to 
dogs, he remarks that in the southern United States almost every hunter 
has a special language for his own dog, so that the latter will refuse to 
hunt for a person unacquainted with the peculiar commands. A singular 
example of such nomenclature, from South Africa, is the word " futsekk," 
employed by persons of all nations to dogs, with the meaning " get out." 
This term seems to be a contraction of the Dutch phrase " voort, zeg ik," 
"go away, I say." For horses, a frequent American term of address is 
"kope," explained as an abbreviation of "come up." Of the terms "haw" 
and " gee," the first seems ancient, and to correspond to German calls, 
while the Yorkshire " ree " appears to be older than the latter. To men- 
tion only American calls, for cows we have, in different parts of the 
country, "sake," "sook," "koeb," "coo" (/. e. cow), "co-boys" (*. e. 
come-boys), " co-wench," " boss," " co-boss," " koh ; " for goats, " nan," 
"nanny," "co-nan." By far the most varied list is found in the case of 
swine : Professor Bolton gives 26 variants. For cats, "puss " is more uni- 
versal. The number of American calls for chickens seems to be small, 
" chick, chick " being prevalent. Pennsylvanians have adopted " pee " 
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(from Germany). The old English " dilly, dilly " is still used for ducks. 
No special calls are given for turkeys. Professor Bolton's conclusion is, 
that the terms employed in different parts of the world are generally cor- 
ruptions of the ancient names of the animals themselves (sometimes with a 
prefix, as, for example, " come "), while the rest of the language is made 
up of obsolete expressions originally forming part of common speech, 
together with inarticulate calls adapted to the comprehension of lower 
animals, or imitating their cries. The words are subject to dialectic 
influences, and receive peculiar intonations, which give each a special 
character. 

To the Sixteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
Dr. J. Walter Fewkes contributes a paper on " Tusayan Snake Ceremo- 
nies" (pp. 274-312). The rite usually known as the Moki Snake Dance 
is held at the pueblo of Walpi ; a like observance at Micofiinovi has been 
described by Mr. C. Mindeleff ; two pueblos lack the dance. Dr. Fewkes 
now gives an account of the ceremony at the three remaining pueblos, — 
Cipaulovi, Cufiopavi, and Oraiba, thus completing the record of Tusayan 
villages. It appears that the performance is closely similar in the five 
places, the variations being relatively insignificant, except that the Walpi 
dance is more elaborate, having perhaps been rendered sensational in 
consequence of the number of visitors drawn to the spot. Thus the altar 
of the Antelope priesthood at Cipaulovi resembles that at Walpi, save in 
the absence of stone implements, fetiches, and sticks in the front and rear 
of the picture. At Oraibi the same altar presents in front, on the right 
and left, two antelope heads. At the same place, the snakes are carried 
in a different manner. Dr. Fewkes adds a chapter on " Theoretic Deduc- 
tions." Having already suggested that the essence of the rite is to be 
found in its rain-making power, he now adds that the fructification of corn 
is also to be considered as forming an important part of the object. In 
the ceremony at Walpi appear two young persons, a boy and a girl, who 
stand in the corners of the kiva, and are called the Snake Youth and the 
Snake Maid, and who seem to have the aspect of the personified divine 
beings who originally took part in these celebrations, and were afterward 
replaced by images or symbolic representations. Dr. Fewkes thinks that 
the Snake Maid is identical with the Corn Maiden, a person who otherwise 
figures in Tusayan ritual. For an interpretation of the meaning of the rite 
it is necessary to consult the legend. The version of the story printed in 
this Journal (vol. i. 1888, pp. 109-114) describes the visit of a youth to 
the Snake people living in a cavern, from whom the guest learns the ceremo- 
nial, and where he obtains as a wife a maid drawn out of a cloudy sub- 
stance, whose offerings have power to cause rain, and who disappears after 
giving birth to reptilian progeny. The rite thus seems to be indicated as 
totemic, although the modern Snake people, while possessing a Snake 
totem, deny their descent from the Snake Woman. The introduction of 
the Antelope priests into the observance may be accounted for on the 
supposition that an Antelope gens lived with the Snakes. Dr. Fewkes 
further suggests that the journey to the Snake people may be interpreted 
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historically to signify that, in a time of drought, potent ceremonies were 
sought and obtained from another people. One of the personages in the 
rite uses Keresan words, and seems to represent a visitor from Acoma. 
Dr. Fewkes notices the similarity of Keresan and Tusayan Snake dances, 
as well as the frequent intercommunication of these peoples, and explains 
the similarities by culture-contact. To thoroughly comprehend the Snake 
Dance he observes that further comparative studies are essential. The 
paper is excellently illustrated. Dr. Fewkes observes the fearlessness 
with which the snakes are handled, a courage arising from religious feel- 
ing, and not from ignorance or any secret protection, for the priests in their 
songs pray that they may not be bitten. This absence of dread extends 
to young children who participate in the ceremony. It may be remarked 
that the use of legend made by Dr. Fewkes, in his explanation of the 
theory of the rite, is a satisfactory admission of the absurdity of the doc- 
trine which would neglect myth as of small account in religious usage. 

" Scopelism " is the title of a paper read before the Anthropological 
Society of Washington, and reprinted from the " American Anthropologist," 
vol. x. 1897, in which Robert Fletcher, M. D., discusses the custom of 
this name mentioned by Ulpian as practised among Arabs, of casting 
stones on a field as warning against its cultivation. Dr. Fletcher connects 
the notion of the cairn as a means of confining the ghost ; hence the 
stones may have become an emblem of death threatened to a cultivator. 
It is curious to perceive that the classic reference caused the name to be 
applied to modern acts of intended sorcery, although doubtless quite 
unconnected with the original significance of the term. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish " King Arthur and the Table Round. 
Tales chiefly after the Old French of Crestien of Troyes, with an Account 
of Arthurian Romance, and Notes, by William Wells Newell." In two vol- 
umes. Boston and New York, 1897. Pp. lxi, 229, 268. The book is in 
character primarily sesthetic, not scholastic, the object being to reproduce, 
with fitting color and sentiment, the earliest tales of the cycle, the beautiful 
romances of Crestien, hitherto accessible only to scholars. An introduction 
deals with the history of Arthurian romance. On this difficult subject the 
writer takes radical ground regarding the stories as altogether French. 
"This fiction is the earliest expression of a new civilization ; it stands for 
the beginnings of modern literature ; it is entitled to esteem as introducer 
and first owner of sentiments which we have learned to name romantic." 
He considers that by the middle of the twelfth century, in the courts of 
France and England, had been formed a body of cultivated readers who 
"required of fiction, especially, nutriment for tender emotions," and that, in 
answer to this need, courtly minstrels used the opportunity offered by the 
story of Arthur, as set forth by Geoffrey of Monmouth, as a scene for their 
tales. " In this manner fairy-lore, encounters with giants and dwarfs, nar- 
rations of enchantment and adventure, which from time immemorial had 
figured in the popular literature of France, as of every European country, 
but which lay outside of the range permitted to fashionable poets, came to 
be attributed to heroes of the Round Table, and received a place in written 
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letters. If this be admitted, the interest of the cycle for the history of 
thought will more than atone for the mistaken assumption that it consti- 
tutes the contribution of Celts to the mental store of Europe." A suitable 
review of the book must be postponed until the next number of this Journal. 

The progress of archaeological research in America is attested by the 
serial publications intended to contain the results of investigations con- 
ducted in connection with anthropological museums. Thus the Peabody 
Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, 
continues the first volume of its Memoirs by elaborately illustrated reports 
relating to the Cave of Loftun and to the Chultunes of Labna in Yucatan, 
by Edward H. Thompson (vol. i. Nos. 2 and 3). The Field Columbian 
Museum of Chicago issues the second part of the work forming vol. i. No. 1 
of its Anthropological Series, " Archaeological Studies among the Ancient 
Cities of Mexico," by William H. Holmes. A beautifully illustrated chap- 
ter treats of " Studies of Ancient Mexican Sculpture." The author is of 
opinion that a discussion of the symbolism embodied in this art must for 
the present remain unsatisfactory. The Free Museum of Science and 
Art, Department of Archaeology and Palaeontology, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, issues its first bulletin (May, 1897), to which the indefatigable indus- 
try of Dr. D. G. Brinton contributes two papers. 

Useful for reference will be a " Table analytique et alphabetique des dix 
premieres annees de la Revue des Traditions Populaires (1886— 1893)." 
The index, containing 102 pages, has been prepared by Paul Sebillot and 
Tausserat-Radel. 

Vol. v. of "Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature " (published 
under the direction of the Modern Language Departments of Harvard 
University) is entitled " Child Memorial Volume." Of the articles in- 
cluded, several have a relation to studies connected with folk-lore. Prof. 
G. L. Kittredge examines the name of Malory, with a view to the identi- 
fication of the author of Morte Darthur ; he finds a probable claimant in 
the person of Sir Thomas Malory, who sat in Parliament for Warwickshire, 
in 1445 ; Prof. J. Rhys imagined that this author might be of Welsh 
extraction, and on this account have a special interest in the Arthurian 
legend ; the very learned investigation of Prof. Kittredge dismisses such 
supposition. Mr. A. C. Garrett finds a probable source of certain elements 
in Chaucer's " House of Fame," in a reminiscence of a folk-tale relating 
a journey to the mount of heaven, characterized, with reference to its 
splendor, as composed of glass or of ice. Dr. W. H. Scholfield examines 
the old French lay of Guingamor, with its affinities and parallels, insisting 
on the abundance of lais bretons circulating in France during the twelfth 
century, and furnishing ideas regarding swan-maidens and fairies, which 
were freely recombined by courtly poets. Mr. F. B. Gum mere contributes 
a paper on " The Ballad and Communal Poetry," in which he offers specu- 
lations concerning the ultimate origin of folk-song. His conception is that 
artistic activity is the opposite of the earlier communal creative energy ; 
he thinks that the essential element of the ballad is the chorus, which he 
supposes to arise from free improvisation under the influence of excitement. 

vol. x. — no. 39 23 
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The subject is treated from the point of view of abstract psychology, rather 
than from that of ethnography or literary history. One passage should 
here be noticed. Having occasion to refer to the Proceedings of the In- 
ternational Folk-Lore Congress of 1891, Mr. Gummere observes, giving a 
reference to p. 64 of that work : " Mr. Newell pleaded for his theory, that 
folk-tales are a degenerate form, amid a low civilization, of something 
which was composed amid a high civilization." Mr. Gummere did not 
intend to misrepresent ; yet his statement is one of complicated inaccuracy. 
The article in question was no plea for a theory, but a comparative discus- 
sion of a single tale ; as a result of such comparison, it was suggested that 
those modern marchen which are common to many countries cannot be 
treated as direct descendants of prehistoric savagery, but must be consid- 
ered borrowings from various quarters, the tendency being for such stories 
to spread from civilized to barbarous peoples, and not in the other direc- 
tion. The doctrine of diffusion, as respects this class of marchen, is now 
accepted by all intelligent investigators, the facts not admitting of any other 
view. 

Child-life among New England Puritans is professedly treated, in the 
form of fiction, by Mary P. Wells Smith (Boston : Roberts Brothers. Pp. 
x > 345')- A dark and repulsive picture is given, based on the conventional 
representations of such life. Attention to the folk-lore of the nursery, in 
all points corresponding to that of Old England, might have directed a 
modification of such portraiture, the truth probably being that the local dis- 
tinction was infinitely less salient than the writer has assumed. 

Mr. Gardner P. Stickney, a Councillor of the American Folk-Lore Soci- 
ety, treats of "The Use of Maize by Wisconsin Indians" (Parkman Club 
Publications, No. 13, Milwaukee, Wis., pp. 63-87). The writer points out 
the inconsistency of early reports in which a certain tribe may in one 
account be represented as vagabonds with no settled home and pre- 
sently as supplying maize for market ; he observes that feasts and the laws 
of hospitality were responsible for many of the Indian's hardships in the 
matter of food. 



